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1 E C T U E E. 


1.  Philosophy  is  the  love  of  wisdom,  and  every  lover  of  wisdom 
is  truly  wise ; for  thereby  they  search  the  universe  around  them, 
glean  facts  and  truth  from  every  object,  compare  one  thing  with 
another  to  see  their  analogy,  and  trace  effects  to  their  causes,  until 
through  these  we  obtain  a knowledge  and  render  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  supreme  Sovereign  of  all. 

2.  Wisdom  is  the  safest,  shortest,  and  best  means  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  worthy  end,  and  the  securance  of  the  greatest  hap- 
piness for  our  race,  and  consequently  for  ourselves. 

3.  If  the  philosophy  of  the  Universe,  minerals,  vegetables,  ani- 
mals, birds,  and  even  fishes,  deserve  and  receive  our  due  attention, 
why  not,  equally  so,  man,  the  lord  of  all? 

4.  The  philosophy  of  human  nature  is  composed  of  four  distinctly 
connected  branches,  — physiology,  magnetism,  phrenology,  and 
physiognomy,  — which,  in  their  bearing,  familiarize  us  with  literature 
and  the  other  learned  professions  and  our  race  ; and  it  is  only  safe 
in  its  practical  application  to  human  improvement  so  far  as  it  has 
been  reduced  to  scientific  rules,  and  as  the  Art  applies  those  rules 
professionally,  with  an  experienced  master’s  hand,  senses,  and  mind. 

5.  Physiology,  in  its  most  extended  or  general  sense,  means  a 
discourse  on  nature,  and  is  divisible  into  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal — the  latter  into  comparative  and  human. 

6.  Human  physiology  explains  the  structure  of  the  human  con- 
stitution, and  the  laws  of  action  and  health  by  which  it  is  governed; 
together  with  the  beauty,  fulness,  strength,  refinement,  activity,  com- 
pactness, and  balance  of  the  human  system. 

7.  Human  knowledge  can  only  be  obtained  through  the  mediums 
of  sensation,  perception,  and  reflection  ; the  first  through  the  senses, 
the  second  through  the  perceptive  organs,  and  the  third  through  the 
reflective  intellects  of  reason  and  judgment. 

8.  The  health  of  the  human  system  is  sustained  by  a due  degree 
and  balance  of  vital,  muscular,  and  nervous  power ; and  in  mental 
action  the  blood  is  propelled  from  the  heart,  first,  upon  the  passions, 
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second  upon  the  sentiments,  and  third  upon  the  intellects,  thus  put- 
ting the  whole  machinery  of  mind  in  motion,  and  keeping  it  in  regu- 
lar healthful  action  ; and  Mrs.  Emma  Willard’s  theory  of  respiration, 
that  the  carbon  of  the  blood,  coming  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  produces  animal  heat,  and  animal  heat  the  circula- 
tion,— thereby  sustaining  the  vital,  muscular,  nervous,  and  mental 
power,  — appears  to  be  based  in  sound  principles  of  truth,  reason, 
and  philosophy. 

9.  Professors  engaged  in  literature,  theology,  law,  medicine,  and 
government,  should  all  be  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  human 
nature;  for  no  class  of  men  should  be  more  intimately  acquainted 
therewith,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  than  those  who  have 
the  care  of  the  public  literature,  morals,  health,  and  administrations. 

10.  Man  is  a compound  of  matter  and  spirit,  and  is  analyzed  as 
an  organization  of  physical,  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  being. 
Ilis  labors  as  manual  and  mental;  and,  where  no  violence  has 
been  done  to  the  laws  of  his  constitution,  and  health,  habits,  and 
education  have  received  due  attention,  giving  a high  degree  of  bal- 
ance, his  health,  peace  of  mind,  and  happiness  will  be  naturally 
maintained. 

11.  The  human  constitution  is  composed  of  bones,  cartilages,  lig- 
aments, tendons,  and  muscles  ; gastric  juice,  chyme,  chyle,  bile,  blood, 
arteries,  veins,  heart,  lungs,  nerves,  and  brain,  and  performs  the  func- 
tions of  digestion,  secretion,  absorption,  excretion,  circulation,  respi- 
ration, passion,  sentiment,  perception,  and  thought. 

12.  Human  physiology  reveals  the  laws  of  the  human  constitu- 
tion, a knowledge  of  which  enables  us  to  obey  those  laws,  and,  by 
the  natural  development,  sustenance,  and  balance  of  our  organiza- 
tions, physical,  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual,  with  pure  air,  water, 
diet,  and  regular  exercise,  give  us  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
health,  peace  of  mind,  and  happiness. 

13.  Magnetism  is  the  second  department  of  the  philosophy  of 
human  nature,  and  is  the  connecting  link  between  matter  and  spirit, 
and,  as  a medium,  is  the  first  to  move  in  the  production  of  all  natural 
phenomena  and  action  in  the  world  and  material  universe. 

14.  The  magnetic  theory  is  simply  this:  that  from  the  coarsest 
organization  of  matter,  through  the  whole  course  of  material  exist- 
ence up  to  the  most  inconceivably  refined,  there  is  a regular,  systema- 
tized gradation ; and  that  the  most  inconceivably  refined  ethereal 
essence  is  the  magnetic  media. 

15.  Magnetism,  practically  considered,  consists  in  the  transfer 
of  the  magnetic  fluid  from  one  part  of  the  human  system  to  the 
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other,  and  thus  destroying  or  restoring  its  balance  or  natural 
equilibrium.  T 

16.  As  physical,  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  exertion  exhaust 
the  system  until  it  naturally  seeks  rest,  repose,  sleep,  so  the  action 
of  the  will  through  the  magnetic  medium,  directing  the  subject  to  be 
passive,  and  transferring  the  vital  and  nervous  energy  from  the  brain, 
leaves  it  in  a state  of  passiveness,  composure,  i&st,  sleep,  insensibility, 
which  is  communicated  to  the  whole  system  in  due  time. 

17.  The  subject  may  then  be  brought  under  the  control  of  the 
mind  of  the  magnetizer,  so  as  to  be  directed  to  see  any  object  at  any 
distance  or  in  any  place ; and  these  phenomena  may  most  properly  be 
termed  mental  vision. 

18.  Dr.  Hollack,  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
the  Allopathic  school,  originated  a new  theory  of  medicine,  called 
Neuropathy , based  upon  the  principle  that  all  diseases  originated  in 
the  nervous  system,  and  could  be  cured  magnetically  through  that 
medium. 

19.  Although  Dr.  Hollack’s  theory  is  erroneous,  as  it  substitutes  a 
partial  for  a general  system  of  medicine,  yet  it  is  correct  so  far  as 
nervous  and  mental  diseases  are  concerned,  by  restoring  a balance 
of  the  vital  and  nervous  circulation. 

20.  Magnetism  is  also  of  the  highest  importance  in  medicine,  in  a 
surgical  point  of  view.  Thrown  into  a state  of  insensibility,  a tooth 
may  be  extracted,  a bone  set,  a limb  amputated,  and  sensibility 
restored  without  any  pain  or  needless  suffering. 

21.  Phrenology  is  the  third  department  of  the  philosophy  of 
human  nature,  and  teaches  the  laws  by  which  the  development  of 
the  mental,  vital  motive,  and  lymphatic  temperaments,  and  the 
different  regions  of  the  passions,  sentiments,  intellects,  and  each  dis- 
tinct organ,  predispose  the  subject,  in  his  or  her  mental  manifestations, 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  mind. 

22.  The  basis  of  phrenological  science  is,  that  the  brain  and  the 
nervous  system  is  the  organ  of  mind,  and  the  physical  instrument  of 
passion,  sentiment,  and  thought. 

23.  The  next  great  principle  of  phrenological  science  is,  that  for 
each  distinct  ground  of  action  there  must  be  a distinct  organ  to  per- 
form that  distinct  function  ; and  Nature  in  her  economy  requires  no 
more. 

24.  The  faculties  are  possessed  originally  in  different  degrees  of 
power  by  different  individuals  and  also  by  the  same  individual. 

25.  The  brain  is  divided  into  three  distinct  regions  — the  passions, 

sentiments,  and  intellects.  The  first  is  located  in  the  basilar,  or 
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lower  region  of  the  brain ; the  second  in  the  coronal,  or  upper  region; 
and  the  third  in  thq  frontal,  or  forehead  region. 

26.  Other  conditions  being  equal,  the  size  of  the  brain,  equally 
well  developed  in  the  different  regions  of  the  passions,  sentiments, 
and  intellects,  is  the  measure  of  the  power  of  mind,  and  each  region 
of  its  power  of  action. 

27.  The  other  conditions  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section  are 
refinement,  activity,  compactness,  balance,  with  a due  regard  to 
health,  habits,  and  education. 

28.  The  heart  appears  to  be  the  seat  of  vitality  and  the  source 
of  motive ; hence  a 'pure  heart  would  act  upon  the  moral  and 
religious  sentiments  and  intellects  combined,  to  govern  the  passions, 
and  direct  them  with  wisdom,  virtue,  talent,  and  intelligence,  to 
power;  while  an  impure  heart  and  motive  would  be  the  prey  of 
every  guilty  passion,  or  all  combined,  and  their  possessor  would  be 
its  slave ; but  a change  of  heart  and  motive  may  overrule  the  most 
vicious  organization. 

29.  The  proof  of  the  truth  of  phrenology  is  conclusive  from  the 
simple  facts,  that  man  cannot  feel  and  think  without  brains  ; that 
the  plurality  of  mental  manifestations  prove  a plurality  of  organs; 
that  facts  and  experience  couple  development,  quality,  and  power; 
and,  were  mind  a unit,  it  would  always  show  the  same  class  of  func- 
tions, and  partial  insanity  could  not  exist. 

30.  The  principle  of  increase  by  exercise,  and  decrease  by  inaction, 
is  familiarized  in  application  to  the  hands  of  the  laborer,  sailor,  &c. ; 
to  the  foot  of  the  expert  and  constant  dancer  and  pedestrian;  to  the 
breast  of  the  rower;  and  the  right  hand  compared  with  the  left; 
and  since  the  brain  is  governed  by  the  same  physiological  laws, 
why  should  not  the  same  effects  result  there  from  active,  vigorous 
exertion  ? 

31.  Desirous  of  going  on  farther  than  philosophy  and  science  will 
justify,  we  divide  the  brain  into  the  regions  of  the  passions,  senti- 
ments, and  intellects — the  passions  into  social  and  domestic,  the 
resistive  and  aggressive;  the  sentiments  into  selfish,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious; and  the  intellects  into  the  perceptive  and  reflective;  and  all 
combined  into  thirty-seven  distinct  organs,  to  represent  the  distinct 
principles  of  human  action. 

32.  Idiocy  consists  in  the  want  of  the  development  of  the  reason- 
ing organs,  comparison  and  causality;  or  where  the  temperaments 
are  extremely  warm  and  excitable,  and  the  passions  overwhelmingly 
strong,  so  that  under  the  heat  of  excitement  and  rage  too  much  blood 
flows  to  the  brain,  and,  by  the  indulgence  of  guilty  passions  and 
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intemperate  habits,  thus  suspends  reason  from  its  clear  and  legitimate 
exercise;  and  where  the  brain  becomes  softened  in  its  texture  or  or- 
ganization. There  are  three  degrees  of  mental  weakness  — simple- 
tons, fools,  and  idiots. 

33.  Insanity  is  caused  by  a continued  excitement  of  some  organ 
of  mind  or  group  of  organs ; or  the  whole  region  of  passions,  senti- 
ments, or  intellects;  or  of  all  combined,  until  it  becomes  settled  or 
chronic ; and  in  some  cases  the  brain  becomes  watery  or  decayed. 
There  are  the  different  degrees  of  irritation,  excitement,  inflamma- 
tion, monomania,  mania  and  dementia ; or  one,  two,  more ; or  all 
combined. 

34.  Dr.  Sewall  has  only  shown  his  total  ignorance  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  phrenologists  in  attempting  to  state  their  position  that 
“power  is  proportionate  to  size”  without  the  other  conditions  — 
refinement , activity , compactness , and  balance , with  due  attention  to 
health]  habits,  and  education.  His  “ cavity  between  the  tables  of  the 
frontal  sinus,”  and  that  “ some  skulls  are  thicker  than  others,”  are 
only  exceptions,  in  rare  cases,  to  the  general  rule ; and  Literature, 
Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  Government,  and  Nature  in  all  her  depart- 
ments, are  liable  to  the  same  imperfections  and  exceptions. 

35.  Physiognomy  is  the  fourth  department  of  the  philosophy  of 
human  nature,  and  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  predispositions  of  its 
possessor’s  heart  and  mind,  from  the  shape  of  the  head,  features,  and 
shades  of  the  countenance ; the  resultant  index,  or  reflective  mirror, 
of  the  past  action  of  the  human  soul. 

36.  Phrenology  and  physiognomy  merge  so  far  as  constitutional 
developments  and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  head  with  its  general 
features  agree;  while  the  features  of  the  countenance  and  the  shades 
of  expression  are  resultant;  and  phrenology  in  relation  thereto  is  the 
predisposing  cause. 

37.  The  following  are  the  most  plain,  general,  and  accurate  physi- 
ognomical rules,  extracted  from  past  writers  and  my  own  experience ; 
but  we  could  not  recommend  them  as  safe  in  all  cases,  as  true  char- 
acter depends  more  accurately  upon  the  state  of  the  heart,  temper- 
aments, brain,  mind,  refinement,  activity,  compactness,  balance,  and 
health,  habits,  and  education. 

38.  A large  head,  with  a small  forehead,  denotes  a total  want  of 
understanding,  by  the  superiority  of  passion  over  sentiment  and  intel- 
lect. If  the  skull  be  loaded  with  fat  and  flesh,  it  usually  indicates 
a shallow  mind,  without  exertion,  bordering  on  stupidity. 

39.  A large  forehead,  well  developed  and  balanced,  indicates  great 
talent  and  mental  industry.  If  smooth  and  open,  it  indicates  calm- 
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ness  and  peace  of  mind;  and,  when  wrinkled,  it  announces  strong 
passions  or  old  age ; while  a small  forehead,  inclining  backwards, 
indicates  rashness  and  want  of  judgment. 

40.  Small  eyebrows  always  accompany  a phlegmatic  temperament. 
If  horizontal,  they  betoken  a masculine  and  vigorous  character. 
When  partly  so,  and  partly  curved,  they  denote  energy  and  ingenuity; 
if  elevated,  incapacity  for  reflection  ; while  a wide  space  between  the 
eyebrows  denotes  a quick  apprehension,  a calm  and  tranquil  soul  ; 
and  the  nearer  they  approach  the  eyes,  the  stronger  is  the  assurance 
they  give  of  solidity  and  reflection. 

41.  The  eyes  have  peculiarly  the  province  to  declare  the  emotions 
of  the  soul,  and  exhibit  the  workings  of  passion,  sentiment,  and 
thought. 

42.  Blue  eyes  indicate  a phlegmatic  tendency,  with  fulness  and 
effeminency;  while  black  eyes  portend  energy;  and  if  gray,  they  often 
mark  a choleric  disposition;  in  such  the  lids  are  red,  drawn  back, 
and  sunken.  Hazel,  or  brown  eyes,  indicate  vivacity  and  affability. 
When  small,  and  the  angle  next  the  nose  is  markedly  acute,  or  the 
upper  eyelid  passes  diagonally  across  the  ball,  it  indicates  subtlety, 
cunning,  and  finesse. 

43.  An  acquiline,  or  Roman  nose,  denotes  an  imperious  temper 
and  ardent  passions.  If  the  ridge  be  large,  it  denotes  a mind  endowed 
with  qualities  of  a high  order.  Curved  at  the  root,  announces  a per- 
sonage born  to  command,  firm  in  his  purpose,  and  ardent  in  the 
pursuit.  When  the  sides  are  flexible  and  perfectly  disconnected,  it 
betrays  a proneness  to  sensuality.  A sharp,  pointed  nose  indicates 
a sharp  temper.  Large  nostrils,  courage  ; while  small  ones  disclose 
timidity  of  soul. 

44.  If  the  lips  are  thick  and  fleshy,  it  is  a sign  of  sensuality  and 
slothfulness,  but  averse  to  falsehood  and  villany.  If  held  firmly  com- 
pressed, it  denotes  decision  of  character;  and  if  accompanied  with  a 
curve  at  the  side  of  the  mouth,  resulting  from  drawing  the  lips  inward, 
indicates  closeness  and  avarice.  A close  mouth,  concealing  the  edge 
of  the  lips,  betokens  a person  of  application  and  inclined  |o  regu- 
larity and  neatness.  Turning  up  at  the  extremes  expresses  affecta- 
tion, arrogance,  vanity,  and  malignity.  A large  interval  between  the 
mouth  and  nose  indicates  a want  of  prudence ; and  the  opposite 
vice  versa. 

45.  A chin,  projecting,  is  always  indicative  of  energy;  and,  when 
pointed,  it  often  denotes  craft.  A receding  one,  destitution  of  firm 
energy.  When  angular,  a sensible  mind  and  a benevolent  heart.  A 
flat  chin,  coolness  of  temper.  A smooth,  fleshy,  double  one  indi- 
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cates  sensuality.  A small  one,  timidity.  A round,  dimpled  one, 
good  nature. 

46.  Cheeks,  fleshy,  denote  proneness  to  sensuality.  Containing 
a triangular  hollow,  envy  and  jealousy.  (?)  Containing  large  and 
coarse  wrinkles,  ill  nature  and  brutality. 

47.  Hair,  short,  black,  coarse,  and  curly  evinces  somewhat  of  irri- 
tability and  devoid  of  sensibility.  Bright,  soft,  fine  hair  denotes  gen- 
tleness, refinement,  and  amiability;  while  a striking  contrast  between 
the  color  of  a man’s  hair  and  eyebrows  should  excite  suspicion. 

48.  A long  neck  is  a declaration  of  gentleness  ; but  when  short  and 
thick,  especially  if  the  veins  be  conspicuous,  it  is  an  indication  of 
strong  passions. 

49.  A knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  human  nature  bears  prac- 
tically for  the  development  of  the  progressive  improvement  of  litera- 
ture, the  other  learned  professions,  and  our  race ; which  necessarily 
includes  all  the  active,  practical  departments  of  human  life. 

50.  Literature  is  a profession,  including  a science  and  an  art:  the 
first  relates  to  the  rules  and  laws  of  her  government;  and  the  second 
to  their  practical  application  to  the  affairs  of  human  life. 

51.  Literature,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  includes  all  that  can 
be  learned,  — the  arts  and  sciences,  — and  is  divisible  into  figura 
five,  physical , and  metaphysical.  The  first  includes  all  the  exact  sci- 
ences; the  second,  a description  of  the  Material  Universe;  and  the 
third,  of  the  supernatural  and  Spirit  Worlds. 

52.  Figurative  knowledge  includes  all  the  certain,  fixed,  arbitrary, 
or  exact  sciences  — as  the  alphabets  of  the  different  languages ; the 
Roman  and  Arabic  Figures  ; all  mathematical  figures,  and  all  the 
mathematical  sciences,  as  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Algebra,  Trigo- 
nometry, Mensuration,  Surveying,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus, 
Navigation,  &c. 

53.  Physical  knowledge  is  obtained  by  the  adaptation  of  the 
figurative  to  the  physical,  and  by  that  means  to  gain  a knowledge  of 
the  universe  around  us,  from  an  atom  to  a globe;  from  a globe  to  a 
lunar  system  ; from  a lunar  system  to  a solar  system ; and  from  a 
solar  to  a nebulous  or  starry  system ; and  thence  to  the  whole  system 
of  the  Universe,  playing  as  the  vast  chandelier  of  the  skies  in  the 
magnificent  bosom  of  Omnipotence. 

54.  Metaphysical  knowledge  is  obtained  through  the  medium  of 
the  figurative  and  physical,  the  last  as  an  effect,  leading  the  mind  up- 
ward to  a cause,  and  thence  to  its  Infinity,  Eternity,  and  Spirituality, 
the  Infinite  and  Eternal  First  Cause,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe. 

55.  In  these  three  departments  are  encompassed  the  whole  circle 
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of  human  knowledge;  the  arts  and  sciences;  and  in  their  combina- 
tions constitute  the  learned  professions  of  Literature,  Theology,  Law, 
Medicine,  Government,  Human  Nature  and  manual  labor,  with  all 
the  elements  of  their  progressive  improvement. 

56.  Theology  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Theos  and  Logos,  and 
means  a discourse  on  God. 

57.  The  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  works  of  Nature,  resistlessly 
teach  us  that  God  is  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Spirit,  and  that  the  uni- 
verse is  the  work  of  his  hands,  playing  under  his  immediate  control 
within  the  bosom  of  the  Almighty. 

58.  Theology  we  divide  iiito  natural  and  revealed,  general,  his- 
torical, and  Christian,  while  all  earthly  systems  tend  to  merge  into  the 
latter  as  Divine,  and  lead  to  union. 

59.  Christianity  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  of  God ; that 
as  Jehovah,  he  created  all  things;  that  as  the  Savior,  he  was  clothed 
with  flesh  and  blood  ; was  crucified,  dead,  buried,  and  rose  again  to 
redeem  the  world;  and  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  pervades  and  governs , 
as  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe. 

60.  Man  was  made  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  subject  to  his  gov- 
ernment, free  and  happy  ; but  he  rebelled  against  him,  and  was  driven 
from  paradise,  and  now  is  in  a state  of  depravity,  causing  the  con- 
flicting elements  of  injustice,  vice,  and  crime,  by  which  the  world  has 
suffered  violence  and  deluged  civilization  with  human  blood. 

61.  The  whole  theme  of  man’s  fall,  redemption,  justification,  and 
restoration,  is  beautifully  set  forth  in  the  following  scriptural  texts: 
“ Hear,  O heavens,  and  give  ear  O earth,  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken; 
I have  nourished  and  brought  up  children  and  they  have  rebelled 
against  me.”  “ God  is  love.”  “ By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith, 
and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God.”  “Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.” 

62.  Theology,  in  its  application  to  man,  is  a science  and  an  art, 
constituting  a learned  profession.-  The  science  includes  the  encom- 
passing laws  by  which  the  Almighty  governs  the  Universe,  and  the 
art  the  adaptation  of  "human  beings  to  their  full  and  complete  com- 
prehension and  application  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race. 

63.  Law  is  a rule  of  action  prescribed  by  a supreme  power,  com- 
manding what  is  right  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong. 

64.  Laws  are  divisible  into  natural,  international,  constitutional, 
municipal,  statute,  common,  contracts,  bills,  partnership,  bailment, 
evidence,  civil,  criminal,  and  procedure. 

65.  Natural  laws  are  the  rules  established  by  the  Author  of  the 
Universe  for  his  government,  and  in  their  expansive  play  may  be 
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traced  from  an  atom  to  a globe,  from  a globe  to  a lunar  system,  and 
thence  to  a solar,  a nebulous  or  starry  system,  and  thence  onward, 
until  we  have  the  whole  universe  in  play  around  a vast  centre,  and 
all  the  magnificence  of  her  action  governed  by  the  natural  laws  of 
Omnipotence. 

66.  International  law  teaches  that  nations  should  do  each  other  as 
much  good  as  possible  in  a state  of  peace,  and  as  little  harm  as  pos- 
sible in  a state  of  war,  and  is  based  on  the  independence  and  equality 
of  nations;  the  rights  of  self-preservation,  non-interference,  treaties, 
jurisdiction  over  adjoining  seas,  liberty  of  the  ocean  and  open  seas, 
rights  of  commerce,  treaties  of  commerce,  passage  over  territory,  the 
use  of  navigable  rivers,  the  surrender  of  criminals;  ambassadors  with 
their  exemptions,  rights  and  privileges;  together  with  the  distinctions 
between  ambassadors,  ministers  plenipotentiary,  envoys  extraordinary, 
resident  ministers,  commissioners,  and  consuls. 

67.  Constitutional  law  treats  of  the  organic  structure  of  the  state 
or  national  government,  in  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive 
departments,  by  which  the  agents  of  the  sovereign  power  are  directed, 
controlled,  and  governed;  including  the  general  principles  of  national 
jurisprudence. 

68.  Municipal  law  is  a rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the 
supreme  power  in  a state,  commanding  what  is  right  and  prohibiting 
what  is  wrong,  and  is  divisible  into  statute  and  common. 

69.  Statute,  or  written  law,  is  the  written  will  of  the  legislature, 
extended  from  the  constitutional,  or  organic  law,  to  a full  encompass- 
ing extent,  guarding  and  protecting  the  rights  of  the  whole  people; 
and  forms  the  positive  part  of  law,  criminal,  civil,  evidence,  pleadings, 
and  practice. 

70.  Common  law  is  based  on  reason  and  justice , and  is  the  result 
of  the  gleanings  of  ages,  “ from  time  immemorial,”  by  the  master- 
spirit jurists  of  the  world,  and  its  rich  treasures  may  be  found  care- 
fully and  systematically  arranged  in  a full  and  complete  library  of 
American  law;  and  as  such  the  state  library  of  New  York,  at  Albany, 
stands  second  to  none  in  the  Union. 

71.  Criminal  law  in  England,  according  to  Blackstone,  treats  of 
public  wrongs,  and  civil  law  of  private  wrongs ; the  discrimination  is 
not  delicately  or  accurately  drawn,  and  if  the  wisdom  of  Greece  be  a 
test  “that  an  injury  done  to  the  most  humble  citizen  in  the  republic 
is  an  insult  upon  the  whole  community,”  the  discrimination  would 
be  totally  swept  away. 

72.  Evidence  is  divided  into  testimony  and  proof;  the  former  is 
uncertain,  the  latter  is  positive,  and  its  instruments  are  records , wit- 
nesses, and  depositions. 
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73.  Pleadi  ngs  and  practice  merging  are  thus  combined:  in  the 
preparation  of  the  writs  and  records  in  the  justices  and  county  courts, 
common  pleas,  district  and  supreme,  in  the  states,  and  in  the  district, 
circuit,  and  supreme  of  the  American  Union  ; and  constitute  the  laws 
of  procedure. 

74.  Man  is  composed  of  matter  and  spirit,  and  is  analyzed  as  a 
physical,  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  being ; his  labors  are  divided 
into  manual  and  mental,  the  latter  into  physical,  moral,  religious,  and 
intellectual;  and  when  no  violence  has  been  done  to  the  natural  laws 
of  his  constitution,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  pure  air,  cleanliness,  tem- 
perance, and  regular  exercise — habits  and  education  having  received 
due  attention,  giving  a high  degree  of  balance  — his  health,  peace  of 
mind,  and  happiness  will  be  naturally  sustained. 

75.  Disease  is  a deviation  from  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  medicine 
is  the  means  used  as  an  instrument  of  restoration. 

76.  Medicine  we  divide  in  physiology,  anatomy,  botany,  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy,  materia  medica , pathology,  obstetrics,  surgery, 
medical  jurisprudence,  and  practice. 

77.  Medicine  has  been  divided  into  no  less  than  seven  different 
systems : allopathy,  hydropathy,  homoeopathy,  herbopathy,  neuro- 
pathy, aeropathy,  and  eclectropathy,  — hence,  had  the  old  school  kept 
pace  with  the  age,  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  the  new,  but 
these  new  have  rebelled  against  her  rusty  opinions,  and  will  force  her 
into  her  proper  progressive  position. 

78.  Physiology,  in  its  most  general  sense,  means  a discourse  on 
nature,  and  is  divisible  into  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  — the 
latter  into  comparative  and  human. 

79.  Human  physiology  explains  the  structure  of  the  human  con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  action  and  health  by  which  it  is  governed, 
together  with  the  beauty,  fulness,  strength,  refinement,  activity,  com- 
pactness, and  balance  of  the  human  system.  Anatomy  is  physiology 
at  rest. 

80.  The  human  constitution  is  composed  of  bones,  cartilages,  liga- 
ments, tendons,  muscles,  gastric  juice,  chime,  chyle,  bile,  blood,  arte- 
ries, veins,  heart,  lungs,  nerves,  and  brain,  and  performs  the  functions 
of  digestion,  secretion,  absorption,  excretion,  circulation,  respiration, 
passion,  Sentiment,  perception,  and  thought. 

81.  Botany  is  that  branch  of  natural  history  which  treats  of  vege- 
tables, their  structure,  their  form,  their  beauty,  and  their  system. 

82.  Chemistry  is  that  science  the  object  of  which  is  to  discover 
the  nature  and  properties  of  all  bodies  by  analysis  and  synthesis  ; and 
with  natural  philosophy  and  botany,  constitute  the  materia  medica. 
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S3.  Pathology  is  that  department  of  medicine  which  explains 
the  nature  of  diseases,  their  causes  and  symptoms. 

84.  Obstetrics  treats  of  that  department  of  medicine  pertaining 
to  midwifery,  and  the  diseases  of  women  tlnd  children. 

85.  Surgery  treats  of  that  part  of  the  healing  art  which  relates  to 
external  diseases,  their  treatment,  and  especially  to  the  manual  oper- 
ations adapted  to  their  cure. 

86.  Medical  jurisprudence  is  that  branch  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession which  treats  of  the  blending  of  medicine  with  law,  such  as 
infanticide,  poisoning,  rape,  and  wounds  and  bruises  inflicted  by 
violence  and  crime. 

87.  Practice  treats  of  that  part  of  medicine  the  object  of  which  is 
the  proper  treatment  of  disease,  with  the  modus  operand!  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  proper  attention  due  the  sick  for  the  attainment  of 
health. 

88.  A general  knowledge  of  medicine  by  the  whole  people  will  not 
only  enable  them  to  preserve  the  natural  laws  of  health,  peace  of 
mind,  and  happiness,  but  as  they  must  also  judge  of  the  merits  of 
physicians,  it  will  enable  them  to  suspend  quackery  in  both  the  old 
schools  and  the  new,  and  reward  merit  wherever  she  is  found. 

89.  Government  is  an  institute  of  the  Almighty  for  the  develop- 
ment, direction,  balance,  regulation,  and  control  of  His  Universe.  It 
is  accurately  divisible  into  divine  and  human. 

90.  Human  government  is  divisible  into  Terrestrial  and  National ; 
the  latter  into  Theocracy,  Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  Democracy; 
while  each,  and  all  combined,  must  be  more  or  less  tinged  with  im- 
perfection, arising  from  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  human  mind. 

91.  The  administration  of  human  government  leads  to  a careful 
familiarity  with  Political  Economy,  which  is  divided  into  four  dis- 
tinctly connected  branches — Production,  Exchange,  Distribution, 
and  Consumption  ; with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sources 
and  resources  of  society,  and  a wise  administration  of  the  laws,  for 
the  careful  protection  of  all  in  life,  liberty , security , reputation , and 
property. 

92.  Thus  we  have  four  different  kinds  of  government  — Theocracy, 
the  government  of  God;  Monarchy,  the  government  of  one  man; 
Aristocracy,  the  government  of  the  few ; and  Democracy,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  whole  people.  The  object  of  all  government  is  the 
promotion  of  the  peace,  safety,  and  happiness  of  society ; and  pro- 
portionate to  the  diffusion  of  goodness,  integrity,  and  capacity,  is 
man  able  to  sustain  self-government. 
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93.  Theocracy  is  where  the  sovereign  power,  with  a pure  heart, 
and  clear  mind,  is  accurately  able  to  discover  the  Divine  Will  and 
laws,  and  establish  them  for  human  government,  and  put  them  into 
faithful  execution ; and  thus  carry  into  effect  the  Divine  Government 
of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  First  Cause. 

94.  In  Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  Democracy,  singly,  or  combined, 
are  found  reasonable  allowances  for  the  depravity  and  ignorance  of 
man  ; and,  therefore,  they  are  more  adapted  to  the  imperfections  of 
our  race,  according  to  its  advancement;  and  hence  probably  a pure 
Theocracy  has  never  existed  in  the  world. 

95.  Human  nature,  and  all  the  different  vocations  in  human  life, 
in  all  their  various  departments,  are  also  being  developed  into  pro- 
fessions according  to  certain  fixed  laws  of  science  ; and  the  improve- 
ment- of  the  arts,  energy,  and  force  necessary  for  their  more  thorough 
development  towards  perfection,  has  the  increased  application  of  the 
most  subtle,  comprehensive,  vigorous,  and  powerful  master  minds  of 
civilization. 

96.  The  different  vocations  of  human  life,  as  the  arts  and  sciences 
are  being  developed  and  progressively  improved,  are  developing  and 
progressively  improving  other  learned  professions  besides  those  of 
Literature,  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  Government,  and  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Human  Nature. 

97.  The  application  of  chemical  science  to  the  art  of  taking 
daguerreotypes  is  just  as  much  a learned  profession  as  the  application 
of  chemical  science  in  curing  the  sick  is  in  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine ; or  the  application  of  rules  applied  to  the  testimony  of  a witness 
to  constitute  evidence  in  law;  or  in  the  application  of  the  rules  of 
moral  philosophy,  natural  history,  and  spirituality,  with  grace,  dig- 
nity, art,  and  knowledge,  to  constitute  theology. 

98.  Thus  the  application  of  science  and  art  combined,  from  the 
digging  of  a cellar  ten  feet  square,  through  the  different  vocations  of 
putting  up  a cord  of  wood,  making  a brick,  smoothing  a piece  of 
stone  or  timber,  constructing  a cottage,  mansion,  or  palace,  even  to 
the  magnificence  and  perfection  of  Solomon’s  Temple;  the  ploughing 
of  a field  a certain  depth ; the  reaping  of  a harvest  of  a certain  size; 
the  threshing  of  a crop  of  a certain  number  of  bushels;  or  the  mer- 
cantile interchange  of  the  productions  of  agriculture,  mechanical  or 
manufacturing  enterprise  of  one  nation  with  another,  according  to 
mercantile  rules,  require  the  combinations  of  science  and  art  as  well 
-as  those  other  learned  professions  which  rise  in  their  order  of  grada- 
tion to  the  dome  of  human  thought  and  action. 

99.  These  constitute  the  encyclopaedia  of  human  knowledge;  and 
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as  human  health  is  sustained,  and  the  human  mind  developed,  culti- 
vated, elevated,  improved,  and  balanced,  it  leads  to  a progressive  im- 
provement of  literature,  the  other  learned  professions,  the  different 
vocations  of  human  life  and  our  human  race. 

100.  Progressive  improvement  and  advancement  toward  human 
perfection  requires  the  purification  of  the  heart  and  the  highest  de- 
gree of  development,  physical,  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual ; and 
the  highest  degree  of  balance  for  the  whole  constitutional  organiza- 
tion, giving  but  a slight  tendency  of  mind  and  constitution  to  that 
profession  to  which  all  the  energies  of  the  individual  is  to  be  devoted, 
principally  for  the  period  of  natural  life. 

101.  Literature  is  a profession,  and  is  certain  in  its  figurative  de- 
partment; but  in  its  physical  and  metaphysical  there  is  near  about 
as  much  diversity  of  opinion  and  uncertainty  of  truth  as  in  the  other 
learned  professions;  and  these  imperfections  of  human  knowledge 
after  truth  can  only  be  wisely,  philosophically,  and  safely  accounted 
for  on  the  principle  of  the  different  kinds  or  conditions  of  organiza- 
tion, and  the  diversity  of  health,  habits,  and  education. 

102.  Theology  is  also  sectarianized  in  this  way,  by  the  diversity  of 
organization , health,  habits,  and  education  ; and  the  nearer  we  can 
approach  to  a perfection  of  physical,  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual 
development,  with  a due  degree  of  refinement,  activity,  compactness, 
and  balance,  the  nearer  we  approach  truth  and  unity  of  honest  feel- 
ing, sentiment,  thought,  affection,  opinion,  interest,  and  righteous 
action. 

103.  Law,  as  a profession,  is  also  cut  up  and  divided  in  opinion  ; 
and  the  conflict  of  laws,  and  the  diversity  of  the  constitutions,  and 
statutes,  and  principles  of  the  laws  of  different  cities,  states,  and 
nations,  and  the  different  opinions  in  their  interpretation,  and  on  the 
law  generally,  are  owing  to  the  different  organizations,  temperaments, 
refinement,  activity,  compactness,  balance,  size,  health,  habits,  and 
education  of  those  who  make,  pass  upon,  and  execute  the  laws. 

104.  Medicine,  as  a profession,  has  also  this  diversity  of  opinion, 
constituting  the  different  schools  of  Allopathy,  Hydropathy,  Homce- 
opathy,  Herbopathy,  Neuropathy,  Airopathy,  and  Eclectropathy ; but 
had  the  old  school  kept  pace  with  the  age,  there  would  have  been  no 
room  for  the  new ; for  as  the  development  and  balance  of  mind  pro- 
gressed, the  profession  would  have  progressed  with  them  ; but  all  these 
differences  of  opinion  are  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  different  tem- 
peraments and  organizations;  refinement,  activity,  compactness,  bal- 
ance and  size ; and  the  differences  of  health,  habits,  and  education. 

105.  Government  is  of  various  kinds,  but  it  is  divided  into  four 
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in  general:  Theocracy,  Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  Democracy ; and 
some  governments  are  a compound  of  two,  more,  or  all  four  com- 
bined ; and  this  diversity  of  kind  is  attributable  to  the  same  caused  of 
difference  of  temperaments,  organization,  refinement,  activity,  com- 
pactness, balance,  and  size  of  the  brain  of  its  leading  members,  and 
the  state  of  their  health,  habits,  and  education. 

106.  Human  nature  is  also  growing  into  a profession;  and  the 
differences  of  the  opinions  of  its  professors  are  owing,  as  in  the  other 
learned  professions,  to  a difference  of  temperaments,  organization, 
refinement,  activity,  compactness,  balance,  and  size,  with  their  diver- 
sity of  health,  habits,  and  education. 

107.  Manual  labor,  in  its  more  scientific  departments,  is  passing 
into  various  professions;  the  science  and  art  combining  to  form"  a 
practical  application  irf  their  various  progressive  improvements  ; and 
the  diversity  of  opinion  and  action  here  are  accounted  for  in  the  same 
way ; of  a diversity  of  temperaments,  organizations,  refinement,  ac- 
tivity, compactness,  balance,  size,  health,  habits,  and  education. 

108.  The  nearer  any  human  being  comes  to  a full,  complete,  and 
thorough  development  of  temperaments,  organization,  refinement,  ac- 
tivity, compactness,  balance,  and  size,  having  duly  regulated  health, 
habits,  and  education,  the  better  qualified  is  that  person,  if  possessed 
of  purity  of  heart  and  purpose,  to  make  progressive  improvement  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  literature,  the  other  learned  professions,  and  our 
human  race. 

109.  The  great  object,  then,  of  the  philosophy  of  human  nature  is, 
to  take  man  as  he  is ; to  learn  his  weaknesses  and  strong  points  ; 
his  defects,  extremes,  errors,  and  faults ; and  teach  him  how  to  culti- 
vate and  restrain,  so  as  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  and 
balance  for  human  improvement. 

110.  All  crime  arises  from  some  inordinately  developed  passion, 
unrestrained  by  moral  and  religious  sentiment  and  intellect,  combined 
with  a perverse  and  wicked  heart;  the  blood  plays  from  the  heart  first 
upon  the  passions,  next  upon  the  sentiments,  and  last  upon  the  intel- 
lects. If  the  sentiments  and  intellects  are  sufficiently  strong,  they 
restrain  ; but  if  not,  the  passions  rule ; and  that  passionate  organ 
most  powerfully  developed,  is  most  powerful  and  ruling  in  its  ten- 
dency, and  rushes  all  the  rest  onward  with  the  train  to  the  commission 
of  that  crime  most  gratifying  to  its  passionate  desire  and  control. 
If  the  sentiments  and  intellects  predominate,  combined  with  a pure 
heart,  they  give  a control  of  every  passion;  or  all  combined,  constitut- 
ing self-government  for  our  peace,  safety,  and  happiness. 

111.  Thus  the  object  of  the  study,  culture,  and  progressive  im- 
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provement  of  human  nature,  and  with  it  literature,  the  other  learned 
professions,  the  different  vocations  of  human  life  and  our  human  race, 
has  been  presented  to  the  whole  people,  in  the  most  clear,  pruned, 
systematized,  and  condensed  form,  for  the  promotion  of  their  wisdom, 
virtue,  talent,  intelligence,  peace,  safety,  and  happiness. 

112.  From  these  causes  what  may  we  not  realize!  The  develop- 
ing of  evenly-balanced,  well-regulated,  and  well-governed  passions ; 
the  developing  of  evenly-balanced,  well-regulated  and  well-governed 
moral  and  religious  sentiments,  and  perceptive-  and  reflective  intel- 
lect, constituting  a calm,  mild,  firm,  honest,  honorable,  and  resistless 
will  and  understanding,  a la  Washington,  11  whom  Heaven  left  child- 
less that  he  might  become  the  father  of  his  country''1 


PHRENOLOGICAL  CHART. 


1.  SIZE  OF  THE  BEATS'.  — The  size  of  the  brain,  other  conditions  being  equal,  is 
found  to  be  the  measure  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  mental  power ; and  the  relative 
size  of  the  several  organs  of  an  individual  indicates  the  proportional  strength  and  en- 
ergy of  his  or  her  corresponding  faculties.  The  other  conditions  are,  refinement,  activity, 
compactness,  balance,  health,  habits,  and  education. 

2.  SIZE  OF  THE  CHEST. — The  size  of  the  chest,  or  vital  region,  indicates  the 
degree  of  development  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  which,  if  sound,  and  the  other  conditions 
he  equal,  shows  the  vigor  of  vital  action,  and  the  strength  of  vital  power  by  which  the 
vital  energy  of  the  body  and  brain,  and  the  consequent  vigor  of  the  mind  are  sustained 
in  healthful,  vigorous  action. 

3.  Refinement,  elevation,  and  purity  of  character. 

4.  Activity,  quickness  of  feeling,  sentiment,  and  thought. 

5.  Compactness,  solidity  of  the  osseous,  muscular,  and  mental  systems. 

6.  Balance  — the  equilibrium  of  the  brain  and  chest. 

7.  The  Vital  Temperament  is  indicated  by  the  size  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  the 
largeness  and  fulness  of  the  veins,  the  glowing,  healthy,  redness  of  the  lips,  cheeks, 
and  whole  countenance  ; showing  strong  vital  power  and  healthy  vital  action,  resup- 
plying those  energies,  exhausted  by  every  action  of  the  brain,  nerves,  and  muscles. 

8.  The  Motive  Temperament  is  indicated  by  the  size,  compactness,  and  strength  of 
the  bones,  muscles,  tendons,  &c.,  constituting  the  framework  of  the  body,  giving  the 
machinery  of  locomotion  and  physical  strength  ; and  power  of  action  and  endurance. 

9.  The  Mental  Temperament  is  indicated  by  the  size  of  the  brain  and  the  diffusion 
of  the  nervous  system,  the  exercise  of  which  produces  feeling,  sensation,  perception, 
thought,  mind. 

10.  The  Lymphatic  Temperament  is  that  in  which  the  various  secreting  glands  are 
the  most  active  portion  of  the  system,  producing  an  ease-loving,  ease-seeking  disposi- 
tion of  mind  and  body,  and  aversion  to  effort ; hence  it  tends  to  lengthen  out  life,  as  is 
evident  from  its  predominating  more  in  young  children  and  advanced  age ; soft  and 
abundant  flesh,  slow  but  steady  pulse,  love  of  ease,  light  hair,  and  great  size  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera,  are  its  indications. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  FACULTIES. 

1.  AMATIVENESS. — Reciprocal  attachment,  and  love  of  the  sexes. 

Very  Small,  seldom  or  never  experiences  this  feeling. 

Small,  feels  little  sexual  or  connubial  love,  or  desire  to  marry. 

Moderate,  is  rather  deficient  in  sexual  love,  attentions  to  the  opposite  sex,  &c. ; may 
have  ardor,  vet  less  strength  of  passion. 
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Average,  loves  tlie  other  sex,  and  enjoys  their  society  well. 

Fell,  feels  much  love  and  tenderness  for  the  opposite  sex  ; is  fond  of  them,  yet,  with 
activity  great,  has  excitability  rather  than  power. 

Large,  is  an  ardent  admirer  and  tender  lover  of  the  person  and  company  of  the  other 
sex  ; capable  of  intense  connubial  attachments,  and  feels  strong  sexual  impulses,  desire 
to  marry,  &e. 

Very  Large,  is  even  passionately  fond  of  the  other  sex  ; and  experiences  a power  and 
activity  of  sexual  love  almost  incontrollable. 

2.  F1IILOPROGENITIVENESS. — Parental  attachment ; love  for  children;  fondness 
for  pets,  young  and  tender  animals,  Ssc. 

A ery  Small,  has  no  parental  love ; hates  all  children. 

Small,  feels  but  little  interest  in  even  his  or  her  own  children,  much  less  in  those  of 
others  ; is  liable  to  treat  them  unkindly. 

Moderate,  loves  his  or  her  own  children  some,  yet  bears  little  from  them ; dislikes 
those  of  others  that  are  young  or  troublesome. 

Average,  loves  his  or  her  own  children  considerably,  yet  not  fondly;  and  to  some 
extent  dislikes  those  of  others,  particularly  when  troublesome. 

Full,  as  a parent,  is  tender,  but  not  indulgent;  fond  of  his  or  her  own  children,  yet 
not  partial  to  others,  and  bears  little  from  them. 

Large,  feels  strong,  tender  parental  love ; is  devotedly  attached,  and  very  kind  to  his 
or  her  own  children,  if  not  to  all. 

Very  Large,  is  passionately  fond  of  all  children  ; of  pets,  &c.  ; a general  favorite  with 
them ; very  indulgent  and  playful ; idolizes  his  or  her  own  children ; is  liable  to  over- 
indulge them,  &c. 

3.  ADHESIVENESS.  — Friendship;  social  feeling ; love  of  friends  and  society. 

Very  Small,  is  a stranger  to  friendly  and  social  feeling. 

Small,  is  unsocial,  coldhearted ; likes,  and  is  liked  by  few  or  none. 

Moderate,  loves  friends  some,  yet  self  more  ; frequently  forsakes  friends. 

Average,  is  quite  friendly,  yet  will  not  saa-ifee  much  for  friends. 

Full,  is  highly  social,  yet  not  remarkably  warmhearted. 

Large,  is  eminently  social ; an  ardent,  sincere  friend  ; enj  oys  friendly  society  extremely ; 
forms  strong  if  not  hasty  attachments. 

Very  Large,  loves  friends  with  indescribable  tenderness  and  strength  of  feeling ; will 
sacrifice  almost  every  thing  upon  the  altar  of  friendship ; and,  with  amativeness  and 
benevolence  full  or  large,  is  susceptible  of  the  most  devoted  connubial  love,  and  falls  in 
love  very  easily. 

4.  CONCENTRATIVENESS.  — Unity  and  continuity  of  feeling,  sentiment,  and  thought ; 
poicer  of  entire  and  concentrated  application  to  one  thing. 

Very  Small,  is  restless  ; satisfied  only  by  constant  succession. 

Small,  craves  novelty  and  variety ; has  but  little  application  ; thinks  and  feels  intense- 
ly, yet  not  long,  on  any  thing ; jumps  rapidly  from  premises  to  conclusions ; fails  to  con- 
nect and  carry  out  his  or  her  ideas.  * 

Moderate,  loves  and  indulges  variety  and  change  of  thought,  feeling,  occupation,  ft c.  ; 
is  not  confused  by  them ; rather  lacks  application  ; has  intensity  but  not  unity  of  mental 
action. 

Average,  possesses  this  power  to  some,  though  no  great  extent. 

Full,  is  disposed  to  attend  to  but  one  thing  at  once,  yet  can  turn  rapidly  from  one 
thing  to  another  ; is  neither  disconcerted  nor  prolix. 

Large,  is  able  and  inclined  to  apply  his  or  her  mind  to  one,  and  but  one,  subject  for 
the  time  being,  till  it  is  finished  ; changes  his  or  her  mental  operations  with  difficulty  ; 
is  often  prolix.  • 

Very  Large,  places  his  or  her  mind  upon  subjects  slowly ; cannot  leave  them  unfinished, 
nor  attend  to  but  one  thing  at  once ; is  very  tedious ; has  great  application,  intensity,  and 
point. 

o.  COMBATIVENESS.  — Feeling  of  resistance,  defence,  opposition , boldness,  willingness 
to  encounter  danger ; courage,  resentment,  spirit. 

Very  Small,  withstands  nothing  ; is  fainthearted  ; an  arrant  coward. 

Small,  has  feeble  resistance,  temper,  force,  &c. ; is  cowardly. 

Moderate,  avoids  collision  ; is  rather  pacific  and  inefficient. 

Average,  is  pacific ; but,  when  driven  to  it,  defends  his  or  her  rights  boldly ; avoids 
collision,  strife,  &c. ; yet,  once  excited,  is  quite  forcible. 

Full,  seldom  either  courts  or  shrinks  from  opposition ; when  roused,  is  quite  ener- 
getic; may  be  quick  tempered,  yet  is  not  contentious. 

Large,  is  resolute  and  courageous ; spirited  and  efficient  as  an  opponent ; quick  and 
intrepid  in  resistance  ; loves  debate  ; boldly  meets,  if  it  does  not  court,  opposition. 

Very  Large,  is  powerful  in  opposition ; prone  to  dispute,  attack,  &c. ; is  quite  con- 
trary, and  has  a very  violent  temper,  and  governs  it  with  great  difficulty. 
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6.  DESTRUCTIVENESS.  — Executiveness,  energy,  indignation,  force,  severity,  sternness, 
a pain- causing,  destroying  disposition. 

Vert  Small,  is  unable  to  cause,  -witness,  or  endure  pain  and  death. 

Small,  would  hardly  hurt  one  if  he  or  she  could,  or  could  scarcely  if  he  or  she  would ; 
Has  so  feeble  anger  that  it  is  derided  more  than  feared. 

Moderate,  is  mild ; not  severe  nor  destructive  enough ; when  angry,  lacks  power  ; 
can  hardly  cause  or  witness  pain  or  death. 

Average,  has  not  really  deficient,  yet  none  too  much,  indignation. 

Full,  can,  but  is  loath  to  cause  or  witness  pain  or  death;  has  sufficient  severity,  yet 
requires  considerable  to  call  it  out. 

Large,  when  excited,  feels  deep-toned  indignation;  is  forcible,  and  disposed  to  sub- 
due, or  destroy,  the  cause  of  his  or  her  displeasure. 

Very  Large,  when  provoked,  is  vindictive,  cruel,  disposed  to  hurt,  take  revenge,  sub- 
due, or  totally  destroy  the  object  of  displeasure,  and  is  a very  forcible,  bitter,  and  im- 
placable enemy. 

7.  ALIMENTIVENESS.  — Appetite  for  sustenance ; cause  of  hunger. 

Vert  Small,  has  little  or  no  appetite  whatever. 

Small,  is  dainty,  mincing,  particular  about  food ; eats  with  little  relish ; hardly  cares 
when  he  eats,  or  whether  at  all. 

Moderate,  has  not  a good,  nor  very  poor,  but  rather  poor,  appetite. 

Average,  enjoys  food  well,  but  not  very  well ; hence  is  particular. 

Full,  has  a good  appetite,  yet  can  govern  it  well ; is  not  greed}\ 

Large,  has  an  excellent  appetite,  a hearty  relish  for  food,  drink,  &c. ; enjoys  them 
much ; is  a good  liver ; not  dainty. 

Very  Large,  sets  too  much  by  the  indulgence  of  his  palate  ; eats  with  the  keenest 
appetite ; perhaps  makes  a god  of  his  belly. 

8.  ACQUISITIVENESS.  — Love  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property  as  such  ; desire  to 
make  and  save  ; innate  feeling  of  mute  and  thine,  of  a right  to  possess  and  dispose  of  things. 

Very  Small,  cannot  know  or  be  taught  the  value  or  use  of  money. 

Small,  will  generally  spend  what  money  he  can  get  injudiciously,  if  not  profusely ; 
lays  up  little ; disregards  the  price  of  things  generally. 

Moderate,  finds  it  more  difficult  to  keep  than  make  money ; desires  it  more  to  supply 
wants  than  lay  up ; is  hardly  saving  enough  generally. 

Average,  loves  money,  but  not  greatly ; can  make  it,  but  spends  freely. 

Full,  sets  by  property,  both  for  itself  and  what  it  procures,  yet  is  not  penurious ; is 
industrious  and  saving,  yet  supplies  his  or  her  wants. 

Large,  has  a strong  desire  to  acquire  property ; is  frugal ; saving  of  money ; close  and 
particular  in  his  or  her  dealings ; devoted  to  money  making,  trading,  &c. ; generally 
gets  the  value  of  his  or  her  money. 

Very  Large,  makes  money  his  or  her  idol;  grudges  it;  is  tempted  to  get  it  dishon- 
estly ; penurious ; sordid,  covetous,  and  overwhelmingly  avaricious. 

9.  SECRETIVENESS. — Desire  and  ability  to  keep  secret;  secrete,  or  conceal  one’ s feel- 
ings, sentiments,  and  thoughts. 

Very  Small,  keeps  back  nothing  ; has  a transparent  heart. 

Small,  speaks  out  just  what  he  thinks ; acts  as  he  feels ; does  not  wish  to  learn  or  tell 
the  secrets  of  others,  yet  freely  tells  his  own ; is  too  plain  spoken  and  candid  generally. 

Moderate,  is  quite  candid  and  openhearted ; loves  truth ; dislikes  concealment, 
underhand  measures,  &c.,  and  seldom  employs  them. 

Average,  is  neither  artful  nor  very  frank ; is  generally  open,  hut  can  conceal. 

Full,  can  keep  to  himself  what  he  wishes  to,  generally,  yet  is  not  cunning. 

Large,  seldom  discloses  his  or  her  plans,  opinions,  &c. ; is  hard  to  be  found  out;  re- 
served; non-committal. 

Very  Large,  seldom  appears  what  he  or  she  is,  or  says  what  he  or  she  means ; often 
equivocates  and  deceives  ; is  mysterious,  dark,  cunning,  artful ; given  to  double  dealing, 
eye  service,  and  deception. 

10.  CAUTIOUSNESS.  — Carefulness,  prudence,  provision  against  danger  of  every  kind. 

Very  Small,  is  reckless,  and  destitute  of  fear  and  forethought. 

Small,  acts  impromptu  ; disregards  consequences ; fears  nothing ; is  imprudent,  luck- 
less, and  often  in  trouble. 

Moderate,  is  rather  imprudent,  hence  unlucky ; liable  to  misfortunes  caused  by  care- 
lessness ; plans  too  imperfectly  for  action. 

Average,  has  some  caution,  yet  hardly  enough  for  success. 

Full,  has  some  prudence  and  forethought,  yet  not  too  much. 

Large,  is  always  watchful ; on  the  lookout ; careful ; anxious  ; solicitous  ; and  provi- 
dent against  real  and  imaginary  danger. 

Very  Large,  hesitates  too  much;  suffers  greatly  from  groundless  fear ; is  timid;  easily 
frightened,  and  cowardly. 
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11.  APPROBATIVENESS. — Sense  of  honor ; regard  for  character ; ambitious;  love  of 
praise  and  popularity,  fame  and  distinction. 

Very  Small,  cares  nothing  for  popular  favor  or  censure. 

Small,  cares  little  for  popular  frowns  or  favors ; feels  little  shame  ; disregards  and  de- 
spises fashions,  etiquette,  and  general  politeness. 

Moderate,  feels  reproach  shine,  vet  is  little  affected  by  popularity  or  unpopularity; 
may  gather  the  flowers  of  applause  that  are  strewed  in  his  path,  yet  will  not  leave  it  to 
collect  them. 

Average,  enjoys  approbation,  yet  will  not  sacrifice  much  to  obtain  it  generally. 

Fi  ll,  desires  and  seeks  popularity,  and  feels  censure,  yet  will  neither  deny  nor  trouble 
himself  much  to  avoid  either. 

Large,  sets  every  thing  by  character,  honor,  and  fame ; and  is  keenly  alive  to  the  smiles 
and  frowns  of  public  opinion,  feeling,  sentiment,  and  thought,  and  tries  to  appear  and 
show  off  to  good  advantage  ; and  is  quite  affable  and  ambitious. 

Very  Large,  regards  his  honor  and  character  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  ; is  even  morbidly 
sensitive  to  praise  and  censure ; over-fond  of  show,  fashion,  praise,  and  style  ; and  is 
extremely  polite  and  ceremonious. 

12.  SELF-ESTEEM.  — Self-respect;  high-toned,  manly  feeling  ; innate  love  of  personal 
liberty  and  independence,  and  pride  of  personal  character. 

Very  Small,  is  servile,  lowtninded,  and  destitute  of  self-respect. 

Small,  lets  himself  or  herself  down  ; says  and  docs  trifling  things  ; associates  with  in- 
feriors; is  not  looked  up  to  ; lacks  independence. 

Moderate,  has  some  self-respect  and  manly  feeling,  yet  too  little  to  give  ease,  dignity, 
and  weight  of  character ; and  is  too  trifling. 

Average,  respects  him  or  herself  favorably,  yet  is  not  haughty. 

Full,  has  much  self-respect,  independence,  and  pride  of  personal  character. 

Large,  is  highminded,  independent,  self-confident,  dignified;  his  or  her  own  master; 
aspires  to  be  and  do  something  worthy  of  himself  or  herself;  assumes  responsibilities, 
and  does  but  few  little  things. 

Very  Large,  has  unbounded  self-confidence;  endures  no' restraint ; takes  no  advice ; 
is  very  haughty,  imperious,  and  self-willed. 

13.  FIRMNESS.  — Decision,  stability,  and  fixedness  of  character  and  resolution. 

Very  Small,  is  irresolute  and  unreliable. 

Small,  lacks  perseverance;  is  too  changeable  and  vacillating  to  effect  much  or  be 
relied  upon. 

Moderate,  gives  over  soon  ; changes  too  often  and  too  easily,  and  thus  fails  to  effect 
what  could  be  done  with  greater  firmness. 

Average,  has  some  decision,  yet  too  little  for  general  success. 

Full,  has  .perseverance  enough  for  ordinary  occasions,  yet  too  little  for  great  enter- 
prises; is  neither  tickle  nor  stubborn. 

Large,  may  be  fully  relied  upon ; is  set  in  his  or  her  own  way ; hard  to  be  convinced 
or  changed  at  all ; and  holds  on  long,  strong,  and  hard. 

Very  Large,  is  wilful,  and  so  tenacious  and  unchangeable  of  opinion  and  purpose 
that  he  or  she  seldom  gives  up  any  thing. 

11.  CONSCIENTIOUSNESS.  — Innate  feeling  of  duty,  accountability,  justice,  right; 
moral  principle,  and  love  of  truth  generally. 

Very  Small,  neither  regards  nor  feels  the  claims  of  duty  or  justice. 

SAall,  has  few  conscientious  scruples ; little  penitence,  gratitude,  regard  for  moral 
principle,  justice,  or  duty. 

Moderate,  has  considerable  regard  for  duty  in  feeling,  but  less  in  practice  ; justifies 
himself  or  herself ; is  not  very  penitent,  grateful,  or  forgiving ; often  temporizes  with 
principle ; sometimes  lets  interest  rule  duty. 

Average,  has  right  intentions,  but  their  influence  is  limited. 

Full,  strives  to  do  right,  yet  sometimes  yields  to  temptation ; resists  besetting  sins, 
but  may  be  overcome,  and  then  feels  remorse. 

Large,  is  honest ; faithful,  upright  at  heart ; moral  in  feeling ; grateful ; penitent ; 
means  well ; consults  duty  before  expediency ; loves  and  means  to  speak  the  truth ; can- 
not tolerate  wrong. 

Very  Large,  is  scrupulously  exact  in  matters  of  right;  perfectly  honest  in  motive; 
always  condemning  self,  and  repenting  ; very  forgiving,  conscientious,  & c. ; makes  duty 
every  thing,  and  expediency  nothing. 

15.  HOPE.  — Anticipation,  expectation  of  future  happiness  and  success. 

Very  Small,  expects  nothing  good  ; has  no  hope  of  the  future. 

Small,  is  low  spirited:  easily  discouraged ; fears  the  worst;  sees  many  lions  in  the 
way  ; magnifies  evils ; and  lacks  enterprise. 

Moderate,  expects  and  attempts  too  little  ; succeeds  beyond  his  or  her  hopes ; is  prone 
to  despond  ; anil  looks  on  the  darker  side  of  human  life. 
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Average,  has  some,  but  generally  reasonable  hopes;  and  is  seldom  elated. 

Full,  is  quite  sanguine,  yet  realizes  about  what  he  or  she  expects. 

Large,  expects,  attempts,  and  promises  a great  deal ; is  generally  sanguine  and  cheer- 
ful, and  rises  above  present  troubles ; though  disappointed,  hopes  on  still ; and  views 
the  brightest  side  of  prospects. 

Very  Large,  has  unbounded  hopes  ; builds  a world  of  castles  in  the  air ; lives  in  the 
future ; and  has  too  many  irons  in  the  fire. 

16.  SPIRITUALITY.  — Belief  in  the  supernatural ; in  the  spiritual;  credulity. 

Very  Small,  is  sceptical;  believes  little  else  than  his  or  her  senses. 

Small,  is  very  hard  to  be  convinced ; believes  nothing  till  he  or  she  sees  facts,  or  i ohy 
and  wherefore,  not  even  revelation,  further  than  a reason  is  rendered ; and  is  prone  to  reject 
new  things  without  any  examination. 

Moderate,  believes  but  little  that  cannot  be  accounted  for,  yet  is  open  to  conviction ; 
and  is  generally  incredulous,  yet  listens  to  evidence. 

Average,  believes  some,  but  not  much  in  forewarnings,  spiritual  things,  &c. 

Full,  is  open  to  conviction ; rather  credulous ; believes  some  in  dreams,  divine  provi- 
dences, forewarnings,  and  spiritual  things  generally. 

Large,  believes  and  delights  in  the  supernatural,  in  dreams,  spirits,  and  spiritual 
things. 

Very  Large,  is  very  superstitious  ; regards  most  things  with  wonder  and  credulity. 

17-  VENERATION.  — The  feeling  of  worship  for  a Supreme  Being  ; respect  for  religion 
and  things  sacred ; and  for  superiors. 

Very  Small,  seldom,  if  ever,  adores  God  ; is  almost  incapable  of  it. 

Small,  feels  little  religious  worship,  or  respect  or  reverence  for  man. 

Moderate,  disregards  religious  creeds  and  forms  of  worship  ; places  religion  in  other 
things ; is  not  serious  nor  respectful. 

Average,  may  feel  religious  worship,  yet  little  respect  for  men. 

F ull,  is  capable  of  much  religious  fervor  and  devotion,  yet  is  not  habitually  serious ; 
generally  treats  persons  civilly. 

Large,  loves  to  adeffe  and  worship  God,  especially  through  His  works  ; treats  equals 
with  respect,  and  superiors  with  deference. 

Very'  Large,  is  preeminent  for  piety,  heartfelt  devotion,  religious  fervor,  seriousness, 
love  of  divine  things  ; and  has  the  highest  respect  for  all  that  is  good  and  great. 

18.  BENEVOLENCE.  — Desire  to  see  and  make  sentient  beings  happy ; willingness  to 
sacrifice  for  this  end ; kindness  and  sympathy  for  distress. 

Very  Small,  is  destitute  of  all  humanity,  kind  feeling,  and  sympath}'. 

Small,  feels  little  kindness  or  sympathy  ; is  almost  deaf  to  the  cries  of  distress  ; and 
is  hardhearted  and  selfish. 

Moderate,  has  some  benevolent  feeling,  yet  too  little  to  prompt  to  much  self-denial ; 
does  good  only  when  he  or  she  can  without  cost. 

Average,  has  kind,  fellow-feeling,  icithout  much  active  benevolence. 

Full,  has  a fair  share  of  sympathetic  feelings,  and  some,  though  no  great,  willingness 
to  sacrifice  for  others. 

Large,  is  kind,  obliging,  glad  to  serve  others,  even  to  his  or  her  injury ; feels  lively 
sympathy'  for  distress  ; and  does  good  to  all. 

Very  Large,  does  all  the  good  in  his  or  her  power;  gladly  sacrifices  self  upon  the 
altar  of  pure  benevolence  ; scatters  happiness  wherever  he  or  she  goes  ; and  is  one  of  the 
kindest  hearted  of  persons. 

19.  CONSTRUCTIVENESS.  — Mechanical  dexterity  and  ingenuity  ; desire  and  ability  to 
use  tools,  build,  and  work  machinery. 

Very  Small,  has  no  mechanical  desire  or  skill. 

Small,  hates  and  is  awkward  and  bungling  in  using  tools. 

Moderate,  with  much  practice,  may  use  tools  quite  well,  yet  dislikes  mechanical 
operations  ; and  owes  more  to  art  than  nature. 

Average,  has  some,  yet  no  great,  relish  for,  or  tact  in  using  tools. 

Full,  has  fair  mechanical  ingenuity,  yet  no  great  natural  talent  or  desire  to  make 
things ; with  practice,  will  do  well ; without  it,  little. 

Large,  shows  great  natural  dexterity  in  using  tools,  executing  mechanical  operations, 
working  machinery,  &c.  ; and  loves  them  greatly. 

Very  Large,  is  a mechanic  of  the  first  order ; a true  genius ; loves  it  too  well  to  leave 
it ; shows  extraordinary  skill  in  it. 

20.  IDEALITY-  — Imagination;  taste;  fancy;  love  of  perfection;  poetry,  polite  litera- 
ture ; oratory ; and  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art. 

Very  Small,  is  destitute  of  the  qualities  ascribed  to  this  faculty. 

Small,  lacks  taste,  niceness,  and  refinement,  and  delicacy  of  feeling. 

Moderate,  has  some,  but  not  much,  imagination ; is  rather  plain  in  speech,  manners, 
&c. ; and  dislikes  poetry,  finery,  &c. 
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Average,  lias  some  taste,  though  not  enough  to  influence  much. 

Full,  has  refinement  of  feeling,  expression,  Sec.,  without  sickly  delicacy  ; some  love 
of  poetry,  yet  not  a vivid  imagination. 

Large,  has  a lively  imagination ; great  love  of  poetry,  eloquence,  fiction,  good  style, 
and  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art. 

Very  Large,  often  gives  reins  to  his  erratic  imagination;  experiences  revellings  of 
fancy,  ecstasy,  rapture  of  feeling,  and  enthusiasm. 

21.  SUBLIMITY.  — Conception  of  grandeur ; sublime  emotions  excited  by  contemplating 
the  vast,  magnificent,  or  splendid  in  nature  or  art. 

Very  Small,  sees  nothing  scarcely  in  nature  to  awaken  this  feeling. 

Small,  discovers  little  in  nature  to  awaken  or  gratify  this  feeling. 

Moderate,  has  some,  though  not  at  all  vivid,  emotions  of  this  kind. 

Average,  sometimes,  but  not  to  a great  degree,  experiences  this  feeling. 

Full,  enjoys  magnificent  scenes  well,  yet  not  remarkably  so. 

Large,  admires  and  enjoys  mountain  scenery,  thunder,  lightning,  tempest,  a vast 
prospect,  &c.,  exceedingly ; and  hence  enjoys  travelling. 

Very  Large,  is  a passionate  admirer  of  the  wild  and  romantic ; feels  the  sublimest 
emotions  whilst  contemplating  the  grand  or  awful  in  nature  — dashing,  foaming,  roaring 
cataracts ; towering  mountains ; peals  of  thunder  ; flashes  of  lightning ; commotion  of 
the  elements,  and  the  starry  canopy  of  heaven. 

22.  IMITATION.  — Disposition  and  ability  to  take  pattern  and  imitate. 

\ ery  Small,  has  little  ability  to  imitate  or  copy  any  thing. 

Small,  dislikes  and  fails  to  copy,  draw,  or  imitate  others. 

Moderate,  cannot  mimic  at  ail;  can  copy,  draw,  take  patterns,  &c.,  only  with  diffi- 
culty ; describes  and  relates  anecdotes  poorly. 

Average,  copies  some,  yet  too  little  to  deserve  or  excite  notice. 

Full,  with  effort  copies  some,  but  not  well ; and  cannot  mimic. 

Large,  has  a great  propensity  and  ability  to  copy,  take  pattern  from  others,  do  what 
he  sees  done,  &c.;  needs  but  one  showing ; gesticulates  much;  describes  and  acts  out 
well. 

Very  Large,  can  mimic,  act  out,  and  copy  almost  any  thing;  describe,  relate  anec- 
dotes, &c.,  to  the  very  life  ; has  a theatrical  taste  and  talent,  and  seldom  speaks  without 
gesturing,  &e. 

23.  MIRTH  FULNESS. — Intuitive  perception  of  the  absurd  and  ridiculous ; a joking , 
fun-making,  ridiculing  disposition  and  ability. 

Very  Small,  has  few  if  any  witty  ideas  or  conceptions. 

Small,  makes  little  fun,  is  slow  to  perceive,  and  still  slower  to  turn  jokes;  seldom 
laughs,  and  thinks  it  wrong  to  do  so. 

Moderate,  has  some  witty  ideas,  yet  lacks  quickness  in  conceiving  and  tact  in  ex- 
pressing them  ; and  is  generally  quite  sober. 

Average,  perceives  jokes  and  relishes  fun,  but  cannot  make  much. 

Full,  has  much  mirthful  feeling;  makes  and  relishes  jokes  well. 

Large,  has  a quick,  keen  perception  of  the  ludicrous ; makes  a great  amount  of  fun ; 
too  much  for  wisdom  ; is  quick  at  repartee  ; smiles  often,  and  laughs  heartily  at  jokes. 

Very  Large,  is  quick  and  apt  at  turning  every  thing  into  ridicule ; throws  off  constant 
sallies  of  wit ; and  is  altogether  too  facetious  and  jocose. 

24.  INDIVIDUALITY.  — Desire  to  see,  observe,  and  know ; disposition  to  specify  and 
individualize. 

Very  Small,  notices  scarcely  any  thing ; regards  things  in  the  gross. 

Small,  is  slow  to  see  things ; attends  little  to  particulars. 

Moderate,  is  rather  deficient,  yet  not  palpably  so,  in  observing  power  and  desire ; not 
sufficiently  specific. 

Average,  has  some,  yet  not  great,  curiosity  and  desire  to  see  things. 

Full,  has  fair  observing  powers  and  desire  to  see  things. 

Large,  has  a great  desire  to  know,  investigate,  examine,  experience,  &c.  ; is  a great 
observer  of  men  and  things  ; quick  of  perception ; sees  what  is  transpiring  and  what 
should  be  done. 

Very  Large,  has  an  insatiable  desire  to  see  and  know  every  thing  ; extraordinary  observ- 
ing powers ; and  is  eager  to  witness  every  passing  event. 

25.  FORM.  — Perception  and  recollection  of  shape,  figure,  form,  and  countenances. 

Very  Small,  has  scarcely  any  recollection  of  forms,  figures,  or  countenances. 

Small,  has  a miserable  memory  of  persons,  countenances,  forms ; and  fails  to  recog- 
nize persons  seen  frequently. 

Moderate,  must  see  persons  several  times  before  he  or  she  can  recollect  them ; and 
sometimes  doubts  having  seen  certain  persons. 

Average,  recollects  forms  and  faces  pretty  well,  but  not  very  well. 

Full,  recollects  persons  and  countenances  well. 
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Large,  notices,  and  for  a long  time  remembers,  the  faces,  countenances,  forms,  and 
looks  of  persons,  beasts,  and  things  once  seen  ; and  knows  by  sight  many  whom  he  may 
be  unable  to  name. 

Very  Large,  never  forgets  the  countenances  and  forms  of  persons  and  things  seen; 
easily  learns  to  read  and  spell  correctly ; reads  and  sees  things  at  a great  distance ; and 
has  excellent  eyesight. 

26.  SIZE.  — Perception  and  judgment  of  size  or  magnitude  bg  the  eye. 

Very  Small,  can  scarcely  distinguish  mountains  from  molehills. 

Small,  judges  of  relative  size,  &c.,  very  inaccurately. 

Moderate,  is  rather  deficient  in  measuring  by  the  eye ; with  practice  may  do  toler- 
ably well ; but  fails  in  long  distances. 

Average,  measures  bulk  with  tolerable,  but  not  great  accuracy. 

Fcll,  can  measure  ordinary  and  familiar  distances  well,  yet  shows  no  remarkably  natural 
talent  in  it. 

Large,  has  an  excellent  eye  for  measuring  proportions,  size,  height,  angles,  and  per- 
pendiculars ; and  quickly  detects  disproportions  in  them. 

Very  Large,  detects  disproportions  and  judges  of  size  with  wonderful  accuracy,  by 
intuition,  and  as  well  without  as  with  instruments  ; and  cannot  endure  inaccuracy. 

27.  WEIGHT.  — Perception,  judgment,  and  recollection  of  iceight,  specific  gravity,  momen- 
tum, and  resistance,  by  the  eye. 

Very  Small,  is  almost  totally"  deficient  in  this  respect  generally. 

Small,  is  quite  deficient  in  perception  and  judgment  of  weight. 

Moderate,  sees  and  judges  of  weight  and  balance  rather  poorly". 

Average,  perceives  and  recollects  weight,  and  balances  him  or  herself  tolerably  well 
in  ordinary"  cases  ; yet  has  no  great  natural  talent  in  this  respect. 

Full,  keeps  his  centre  of  gravity  well ; has  good  perception  and  judgment  of  weight, 
but  ventures  little. 

Large,  has  a very  good  perception  and  judgment  of  weight ; can  balance,  throw  a 
stone,  or  ride  on  horseback  very  well. 

Very  Large,  has  this  power  to  a wonderful  extent  in  every  respect. 

28.  COLOR.  — Perception  and  recollection  of  colors,  hues,  tints,  §c. 

Very  Small,  can  tell  white  from  black,  but  do  little  more. 

Small,  seldom  observes  the  color  of  one's  hair,  eyes,  dress,  &c. ; cannot  describe  them 
by  what  they  wear,  nor  discriminate  delicate  shades  of  color. 

Moderate,  aided  by  practice,  can  discern  and  compare  colors,  yet  owes  less  to  nature 
than  art ; seldom  notices  colors,  unless  obliged  to,  and  then  soon  forgets  them. 

Average,  can  discern  and  recollect  colors,  yet  seldom  notices  them. 

Full,  with  practice,  compares  and  judges  of  colors  well;  but  without  it  does  not  excel. 

Large,  has  a natural  taste  and  talent  for  comparing,  arranging,  mingling,  applying, 
and  recollecting  colors ; and  is  delighted  with  beautiful  paintings. 

Very  Large,  has  an  extraordinarily  large  degree  of  discrimination  and  fondness  for 
beautiful  colors. 

29.  ORDER. — System,  neatness,  physical  arrangement,  place  for  things. 

Very  Small,  is  destitute  of  all  order  and  system. 

Small,  is  nearly  destitute  of  these  qualities. 

Moderate,  likes,  but  does  not  keep,  order ; and  allows  confusion. 

Average,  appreciates  order,  yet  not  enough  to  keep  it. 

Full,  likes  order,  and  takes  much  pains  to  keep  things  arranged. 

Large,  has  a place  for  every  thing,  and  requires  things  to  be  kept  in  their  places ; can 
find  in  the  dark  what  he  alone  uses ; is  systematic,  and  annoyed  by  disorder. 

Very  Large,  is  very  precise  and  particular  to  have  every  little  thing  in  its  place ; is  liter- 
ally tormented  by  disorder  ; and  is  fastidious. 

30.  CALCULATION.  — Intuitive  perception  of  the  relations  of  numbers ; ability  to 
compute. 

Very  Small,  can  scarcely  count  at  all. 

Small,  is  dull  and  incorrect  in  adding,  subtracting,  &c.,  and  dislikes  it. 

Moderate,  does  sums  in  his  head  rather  slowly  and  inaccurately. 

Average,  by  practice  and  rules,  may  reckon  figures  quite  well. 

Full,  aided  by  rules  and  practice,  may  excel  in  reckoning  figures,  and  do  so  well  in  his 
or  her  head ; but  not  without  them. 

Large,  can  add,  subtract,  divide,  &c.,  in  his  or  her  head  with  facility  and  correctness; 
become  a rapid,  correct  accountant ; and  delights  and  excels  in  arithmetic. 

Very  Large,  has  an  intuitive  faculty,  to  a wonderful  extent,  of  reckoning  even  compli- 
cated sums  of  figures  in  his  or  her  head ; and  delights  in  it. 

31.  LOCALITY.  — Perception  and  recollection  of  the  appearance  of  places,  and  desire  to 
travel  and  see  the  world. 

Very  Small,  has  scarcely  any  knowledge  or  geographical  recollection  of  places 
whatever. 
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Small,  has  little  geographical  or  local  knowledge  of  places. 

Moderate,  recollects  places  rather  poorly ; and  sometimes  gets  lost. 

Average,  has  a fair,  though  not  excellent,  recollection  of  places. 

Full,  remembers  places  well,  yet  is  liable  to  lose  him  or  herself  in  a city  or  forest  if 
not  very  careful ; and  ordinarily  shows  no  deficiency. 

Large,  recollects  distinctly  the  looks  of  places  where  he  saw  things,  &c. ; seldom  loses 
him  or  herself  even  in  the  dark,  and  has  a strong  desire  to  travel  and  see  places. 

Very  Large,  never  forgets  the  looks,  location,  or  geography  of  any  place  or  thing  he 
or  she  has  seen,  and  is  passionately  fond  of  scenery,  travelling,  and  geography. 

32.  EVENTUALITY.  — Perception  of  actions  ; recollection  of  facts  and  phenomena. 

Very  Small,  forgets  almost  every  thing,  generals  as  well  as  particulars. 

Small,  has  a treacherous,  confused  memory  of  occurrences. 

Moderate,  recollects  generals,  but  not  particulars  or  details,  and  is  rather  forgetful. 

Average,  has  neither  a good  nor  bad  memory  of  occurrences,  yet  forgets  less  impor- 
tant details. 

Full,  recollects  leading  events  and  interesting  particulars,  and  has  a good  memory  of 
occurrences  generally. 

Large,  has  a clear  and  retentive  memory  of  historical  facts,  general  news,  and  what  he 
or  she  has  seen,  heard,  or  read  of,  even  in  detail. 

Very  Large,  never  forgets  any  occurrence,  even  though  it  is  trifling ; has  a craving 
thirst  for  information  and  experiment ; literally  devours  books,  newspapers,  &c.,  and 
commands  an  astonishing  amount  of  information. 

33.  TIME.  — Perception  and  recollection  of  succession ; the  lapse  of  time,  dates;  and  beat 
in  music. 

Very  Small,  is  liable  to  forget  even  his  or  her  own  age ; and  much  more  so  other  dates. 

Small,  can  seldom  tell  when  things  took  place ; forgets  dates,  &c. 

Moderate,  has  rather  a poor  idea  of  the  time  when  things  occurred,  dates,  &c. 

Average,  notices  and  remembers  dates,  times,  &c.,  some,  but  not  well. 

Full,  recollects  about  but  not  precisely  whon  things  occurred. 

Large,  tells  (fates,  appointments,  ages,  time  of  day,  &c.,  well. 

Very  Large,  remembers  with  wonderful  accuracy  the  time  of  occurrences ; is  always 
punctual ; and  tells  the  time  of  day,  & c.,  by  intuition. 

34.  TUNE. — Tone;  sense  of  melody  and  musical  harmony;  ability  to  learn  tunes  and 
detect  chord  and  discord. 

Very  Small,  can  hardly  discern  one  tune  or  note  from  another. 

Small,  learns  tunes  with  great  difficulty ; sings  mechanically,  and  without  emotion  or 
effect. 

Moderate,  aided  by  notes  and  practice,  may  sing,  yet  it  will  be  mechanically ; lacks 
that  soul  and  feeling  which  reaches  the  heart. 

Average,  likes  music  ; and,  with  practice,  may  perform  tolerably  well. 

Full,  can  learn  tunes  by  ear  well,  yet  needs  help  from  notes. 

Large,  easily  catches  tunes,  and  learns  to  sing  and  play  on  instruments  by  rote  ; de- 
lights greatly  in  singing  ; and  has  a correct  musical  ear. 

Very  Large,  learns  tunes  by  hearing  them  sung  once  or  twice ; is  literally  enchanted 
by  yood  music ; shows  intuitive  skill,  and  spends  much  time  in  making  it ; and  sings  from 
the  heart,  with  melting  pathos,  §c. 

35.  LANGUAGE.  — Power  of  expressing  feelings,  sentiments,  and  thoughts  by  speech; 
attaching  meaning  to  signs ; verbal  memory. 

Very  Small,  can  hardly  remember  or  use  words  at  all. 

Small,  employs  few  words  in  speaking ; hesitates  much ; and  commits  slowly. 

Moderate,  olten  hesitates  for  words ; employs  too  few ; may  write  and  criticize  well 
as  a linguist ; but  cannot  be  an  easy,  fluent  speaker. 

Average,  can  communicate  his  ideas  tolerably  well,  yet  finds  some  difficulty ; uses 
common  words ; and  can  write  better  than  speak. 

Lull,  commands  a fair  share  of  words,  yet  uses  familiar  expressions  ; is  neither  fluent 
nor  the  reverse ; when  excited,  has  considerable  freedom  of  expression. 

Large,  is  a free,  easy,  ready,  fluent  talker  and  speaker  ; uses  good  language  ; commits 
easily  ; and  seldom  hesitates  for  words. 

Very  Large,  has  by  nature  astonishing  command  of  words,  copiousness,  and  eloquence 
of  expression,  and  verbal  memory;  quotes  with  ease,  and  is  an  incessant  talker;  using 
too  many  words. 

36.  COMP  ALISON.  — Perception  of  analogies,  resemblances,  differences ; ability  to  com- 
pare, illustrate,  criticize,  and  classify. 

Very  Small,  or  Small,  is  almost  destitute  of  this  power. 

Moderate,  may  discern  plain  similarities,  yet  overlooks  others. 

Average,  perceives  striking  analogies,  and  illustrates  tolerably  well. 

Full,  illustrates,  discriminates,  &c.,  well,  but  not  remarkably  so  generally. 
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Large,  has  a happy  talent  for  comparing,  illustrating,  criticizing,  arguing  from  simi- 
lar cases,  and  discriminating  between  what  is  and  is  not  analogous. 

Very  Large,  is  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  amount  of  critical  acumen,  analytical, 
comparing,  and  illustrating  power. 

37.  CAUSALITY.  — Cognizance  of  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect;  ability  to  apply 
them,  or  to  adapt  means  to  ends ; power  of  reasoning  by  cause  and  effect. 

Very  Small,  little  idea  of  causation ; is  a natural  fool. 

Small,  has  a weak,  imbecile  faculty ; cannot  contrive  or  think. 

Moderate,  is  rather  slow  of  comprehension  ; deficient  in  judgment  and  adapting 
means  to  ends. 

Average,  has  some,  but  no  great,  ability  to  plan  and  reason. 

Full,  adapts  means  to  ends  well ; has  an  active  desire  to  ascertain  causes ; yet  not  a 
deep,  original,  cause-discovering  mind. 

Large,  plans  well,  thinks  clearly  and  closely ; is  always  inquiring  into  the  why  and  the 
wherefore,  the  causes  and  explanation,  of  things ; always  gives  and  requires  the  reason ; 
has  by  nature  excellent  judgment,  good  ideas,  and  a strong  mind. 

Very  Large,  is  endowed  with  a deep,  strong,  original,  comprehensive  mind ; power- 
ful reasoning  faculties ; great  vigor  and  energy  of  thought,  first-rate  judgment,  and  o 
gigantic  intellect. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Size  of  the  Brain.  Size  oj  the  Chest.  Refinement.  Activity.  Compactness.  Balance , 
with  vital,  motive,  mental,  and  lymphatic  temperaments. 


1.  Amativeness.  Love  of  the  sexes. 

2.  Philoprogenitiveness.  Love  of  children. 

3.  Adhesiveness.  Love  for  family. 

4.  Continuity ■ Concentration  of  thought. 

5.  Combativeness.  Resistance,  defence. 

6.  Destructiveness.  Executiveness,  energy. 

7.  Alimentiveness.  Appetite,  sense  of  hun- 

ger. 

8.  Acquisitiveness.  Desire  to  make,  save. 

9.  Secretiveness.  Policy,  slyness,  cunning. 

10.  Cautiousness.  Carefulness,  prudence. 

11.  Approbativeness.  Honor.,  fond  of  praise. 

12.  Self-Esteem.  Self-respect,  confidence. 

13.  Firmness.  Resolution,  perseverance. 

14.  Conscientiousness.  Duty,  right,  justice. 

15.  Hope.  Anticipation  of  future  happiness. 

16.  Spirituality.  Belief,  faith,  credulity. 

17.  Veneration.  Adoration,  reverence. 

18.  Benevolence.  Charity,  sympathy,  pity. 
37.  Causality.  Reasoning  from  causes  t< 

inductive  reasoning,  giving  originality  and 


j 19.  Constructiveness.  Mechanical  ingenuity. 
'(  20.  Ideality.  Imagination,  taste,  fancy. 

! 21.  Sublimity.  Love  of  the  magnificent. 

| 22.  Imitation.  Inclination  to  copy,  imitate. 
| 23.  Mirthfulness.  Wit,  fun,  mirth. 

; 24.  Individuality.  Desire  to  observe,  know. 
} 25.  Form.  Perception  of  shape,  figure,  &c. 
> 26.  Size.  Judgment  of  size  by  the  eye. 

1 27-  Weight.  Perception  of  gravity,  balance. 
’ 28.  Color.  Perception  of  colors. 

| 29.  Order.  Method,  system,  neatness. 

< 30.  Calculation.  Capacity  in  numbers. 

; 31.  Locality.  Knowledge  of  places. 

1 32.  Eventuality.  Memory  of  facts,  events. 

< 33.  Time.  Memory  of  time,  when,  how 

long. 

i 34.  Tune.  Sense  of  sound,  music. 

< 35.  Language.  Fluency  of  speech,  words, &c. 
. 36.  Comparison.  Reasoning  by  analogy, 
effects,  and  vice  versa.  This  is  the  organ  of 

power  of  abstract  thought. 


The  heart  is  the  seat  of  vitality  and  the  source  of  motive  ; hence  a change  of  heart  and 
motive  may  overrule  the  most  vicious  organization.  The  object  of  the  professor  of 
phrenology  should  be  to  reveal  the  laws  of  the  human  constitution  and  the  predispositions 
of  the  human  mind ; giving  counsel  in  relation  to  the  preservation  and  improvement  of 
health,  and  the  cultivation,  balance,  and  government  of  the  passions,  sentiments,  and 
intellects ; teaching  man  the  true  theory  of  happiness  by  self-government ; to  republi- 
canize  the  world ; and,  in  purity,  liberty,  love,  and  peace  among  nations,  effect  a union 
of  the  globe. 
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